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BRIEF PEACE NOTES 

... A proposal of Mr. Charles W. Eliot, communi- 
cated recently in a. letter to the New York Times, sug- 
gests a conference of representatives appointed by each 
of the belligerent powers to discuss the bases of a possible 
peace. The conference is to be called without the decla- 
ration of any armistice, and the conferees are to attend 
uninstructed by their respective governments in any 
way. Four conferees are recommended for each of the 
greater nations, two each for the smaller. The subjects 
of discussion are two, with certain subdivisions or sub- 
sidiary topics, as follows: 

1. The means of so organizing the civilized world that 
international war can be prevented — by force when peace- 
able means have failed. 

(A) Will the nations concerned publicly recognize, as a 
settled principle of international action, that no nation shall 
henceforth attempt to exercise rule or domination over any 
other nation, large or small, occidental or oriental? 

(B) Can the boundaries of the European States be so ad- 
justed that no European population shall be held by force to 
an unnatural allegiance contrary to their wishes? 

(C) Shall the freedom of the seas and of the canals and 
channels connecting great seas be placed under international 
guarantees for peace times, but not for war times? 

(D) Will all the nations agree that enlargements of na- 
tional territory, extensions of national trade, and concerted 
migrations shall hereafter be brought about only by the con- 
sent and with the good will of all parties concerned, and 
shall be maintained only by the parties' sense of mutual 
service and advantage? 

For expansion of trade, the universal reliance shall here- 
after be the policy of the "open door." and for relief from 
congestion of population, the policy of "peaceful penetration." 
Enlargements of territory by purchase or other voluntary 
contract shall be subject to the approval of the international 
council. 

(E) Will the present belligerents agree to form an of- 
fensive and defensive alliance for the purpose of instituting 
and maintaining an international council composed of one 
delegate from each nation, and an executive commission com- 
posed of one commissioner from each of either three or 
five great powers — stich, for example, as Great Britain, 
France, Russia. Germany, and the United States, or the 
United States, France, and Germany, the chairman of the 
commission to be in either case an American — and an inter- 
national army and international navy — the function of all 
these bodies combined to be to prevent international war. if 
need be by the use of force, and therefore to see that forces 
adequate to that end are maintained on call, these forces to 
be decidedly superior to the existing armies and navies of 
any two nations combined? 

2. The removal or remedying in good measure of the pub- 
lic wrongs, injustices, and distrust which contributed to the 
outbreak of the present war, or have been created during 
its course — wrong-doings and passions which will cause fu- 
ture wars unless done away with. 

(A) The partition of Poland. 

(B) The cutting off of Alsace-Ix>rraine from France in 
1870-71. 

(C) The failure to give Italy in 1866 certain territories 
long subject to Austrian but unquestionably belonging to the 
Italian nationality. 

(D) The discords and enmities introduced into the Near 
East, and particularly into the Balkan States, by the unjust 
treaties of 1878 and 1913, made under the oversight of the 
principal European powers. 

(E) The destruction wrought by the German and Austrian 
occupation of Belgium and Northern France, Poland and 
Serbia, and the Russian invasion of East Prussia, and the 
various means of restoring those countries, such as indemni- 
ties, repayment of fines and requisitions, and loans from any 



nations that are able and willing to make them at no inter- 
est for a time and a slowly rising rate up to a maximum of 
5 per cent. 

(F) The oppression of several distinct nationalities which 
have long been miserable under the control of Turkey. 

... As a result of lengthy discussion of war aims, the 
Allied Trade Union Conference, meeting in London the 
second week in September, passed a resolution embody- 
ing the following recommendations for peace terms : 

Militarism^ to be abolished in all countries ; also all secret 
diplomacy. Complete restoration of liberty and Independence 
of all nationalities violated and oppressed and that all an- 
nexations by force be protested against, people having for 
themselves the right to decide their national fate. That 
there should be freedom of trade organization of an interna- 
tional nature, based on equality of right for all nations. 
To enforce the assent of nations to these principles, giving 
support to a league of nations, to which should be attached 
the power of compulsory arbitration. That there should be 
limitation of armaments as a measure precedent to general 
disarmament 

... In July the majority bloc in the German Eeich- 
stag voted the following resolution, described as a "peace 
resolution" : 

As on August 4, 1914, on the threshold of the fourth year of 
the war, the German people stand upon the assurance of 
the speech from the throne— "We are driven by no lust of 
conquest" 

Germany took up arms in defense of its liberty and inde- 
pendence and for the Intergrity of its territories. The nation 
now labors for peace and a mutual understanding and last- 
ing reconciliation among the nations. Forced acquisitions 
of territory and political, economic and financial violations 
are incompatible with such a peace. 

The Reichstag rejects all plans aiming at an economic 
blockade and the stirring up of enmity among the people 
after the war. The freedom of the seas must be assured. 
Only an economic peace can prepare the ground for the 
friendly association of the peoples. 

The Reichstag will energetically promote the creation of 
international judicial organizations. 

So long, however, as the enemy governments do not accept 
such a peace; so long as they threaten Germany and her 
allies with conquest and violation, the German people will 
stand together as one man, hold out unshaken and fight until 
the rights of itself and its allies to life and development are 
secured. The German nation united is unconquerable. 

The Reichstag knows that in this announcement it is at 
one with the men who are defending the Fatherland. In their 
heroic struggles they are sure of the undying thanks of the 
whole people. 

. . . Among the various messages and proclamations 
that have emanated from the White House, President 
Wilson has not, it appears, failed to remember the 
United States soldier, now on his way to Prance. In a 
recent letter to Thomas L. Chadbourne, Jr., of the New 
York City Mayor's Committee on National Defense, tRe 
President wrote, relative to the men drafted in that city : 

Please say to the men on September 4 how entirely my 
heart is with them, and how my thoughts will follow them 
across the sea with confidence, and also with genuine envy, 
for I should like to be with them on the field and in the 
trenches, where the real and final battle for the independence 
of the United States is to .be fought, alongside the other 
peoples of the world, struggling, like ourselves, to make an 
end of those things which have threatened the integrity of 
their territory, the lives of their people, and the very char- 
acter and independence of their governments. Bid them 
godspeed from me from a very full heart. 
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At the same time an official message was sent out from 
the White House to all soldiers of the National Army : 

The White House, 
Washington, D. C, September 3, 1917. 
To the Soldiers of the National Army: 

You are undertaking a great duty. The heart of the whole 
country is with you. 

Everything that you do will be watched with the deepest 
interest and with the deepest solicitude, not only by those 
who are near and dear to you, but by the whole nation be- 
sides. For this great war draws us all together, makes us 
all comrades and brothers, as all true Americans felt them- 
selves to be when we first made good our national independ- 
ence. 

The eyes of all the world will be upon you, because you 
are in some special sense the soldiers of freedom. Let it be 
your pride, therefore, to show all men everywhere not only 
what good soldiers you are but also what good men you are, 
keeping yourselves fit and straight in everything and pure 
and clean through and through. 

Let us set for ourselves a standard so high that it will be 
a glory to live up to it, and then let us live up to it and add 
a new laurel to the crown of America. 

My affectionate confidence goes with you in every battle 
and every test. God keep and guide you ! 

Woodbow Wilson. 

At the request of the Secretary of the American 
Branch of the Scripture Gift Mission, the President sent 
the following message to be printed on the fly-leaf of an 
edition of 75,000 Testaments intended to be distributed 
to men of the United States Army and Navy : 

The Bible is the word of life. I beg that you will read it 
and find this out for yourselves — read, not little snatches 
here and there, but long passages that will really be the road 
to the heart of it. You will find it full of real men and 
women not only, but also of the things you have wondered 
about and been troubled about all your life, as men have been 
always ; and the more you read the more it will become plain 
to you what things are worth while and what are not, what 
things make men happy — loyalty, right dealing, speaking the 
truth, readiness to give everything for what they think their 
duty, and, most of all, the wish that they may have the real 
approval of the Christ, who gave everything for them — and 
the things that are guaranteed to make men unhappy — 
selfishness, cowardice, greed, and everything that is low and 
mean. When you have read the Bible you will know that 
it is the Word of God, because you will have found it the key 
to your own heart, your own happiness, and your own duty. 

. . . Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes declared their mutual 
fidelity and their right to unite in a single nation at a 
recent conference held at Corfu, at which were present 
the members of the former Serbian coalition cabinet, 
the members of the present cabinet, and representatives 
of the Yougoslav Committee of London. In a resolution 
passed unanimously they declared that the three races 
"constitute one single nation welded into one whole by 
blood, by the spoken and written language, by the con- 
tinuity of the occupation of the territory it inhabits, by 
the common and vital interests of its national existence 
and by the general development of its moral and ma- 
terial life." The resolution includes the plan for the 
foundation of such a State "on modern and democratic 
principles." This is to be a free and independent king- 
dom with a single allegiance, a constitutional monarchy, 
democratic and parliamentary, having at its head the 
dynasty Karageorgevitch, and to be known as "The 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes." The 



three peoples are to have wholly equal rights, with full 
religious, linguistic, and racial freedom. The kingdom 
comprises that territory already occupied by these 
peoples, to be severed from the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire and joined with Servia and Montenegro, amounting 
to a State of some 12,000,000 inhabitants. 

... "A Eeasonable Man's Peace" is the contribution 
of H. G. Wells to the London Daily News. He holds 
that the time has now arrived when a peace may be made 
which will appeal with equal force and reasonableness to 
both belligerents, and says : 

The conditions of peace now can be stated in general 
terms that are as acceptable to a reasonable man in Berlin 
as they are to a reasonable man in Paris, London, Petrograd, 
or Constantinople. There are to be no conquest, no domina- 
tion of recalcitrant populations, no bitter insistence upon 
vindictive penalties, and there must be something in the 
nature of a world-wide league of nations to keep peace 
securely in the future, to make the world safe for democ- 
racy, and to maintain international justice. To that the gen- 
eral mind of the world has come today. Why, then, does 
waste and killing go on? Why is not a peace conference 
sitting now? Manifestly because a small minority of people 
in positions of peculiar advantage, in positions of trust and 
authority, prevent or delay its assembling. 

... An international convention for the purpose of 
terminating international anarchy and establishing in- 
ternational government, as a war measure, is the pro- 
posal of Senator Owen, introduced in the Senate in 
August as a joint resolution (S. J. Pes., 94). The 
international government so proposed is to be based on 
several principles, among which are the following : 

1. Internal self-government, with full national rights for 
every "civilized nation and informed people." 

2. Freedom of the seas and of all international water- 
ways. 

3. Freedom of shipment without tax for all interior' na- 
tions. 

4. An international legislative council to draft interna- 
tional law to be enacted by a three-fourths vote of the 
parliaments of the member nations. 

5. An international executive cabinet elected and con- 
trolled by the council. 

6. Representative voting power for each nation in the 
council according to population, wealth, and governmental 
development. 

7. An international supreme court established by the coun- 
cil, with power to pass upon questions impossible of diplo- 
matic adjustment, but with no power to pass on questions 
affecting the reserved rights of nations. 

8. An international army and navy supported by the na- 
tions in common on a scale of relative population and wealth. 

9. Reduction of all armaments otherwise to that sufficient 
merely for internal or local police purposes. 

10. The international army and navy to be used only to 
suppress or prevent invasion of the territory of a member 
nation and for blockade and embargo to enforce interna- 
tional law. 

11. The penalty for military efforts against a member 
nation shall be international blockade and embargo on all 
supplies and suppression by the international army and 
navy. 

12. The full rights of backward nations to be established 
by international agreements with a view to future self- 
government. 

The resolution further states that the power of the 
German military autocracy must first be broken, that 
no peace is desirable until the war is fought to a con- 
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elusive end and that President Wilson's statements of 
the unselfish purposes of the United States in this war 
are fully endorsed. The President is instructed to sub- 
mit the resolution to the allied nations and to invite 
them and all neutrals to an international convention 
for the purpose of ratifying the principles enumerated. 

... A practicable plan, in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of the League of Nations, to maintain interna- 
tional peace and justice after the war, was the subject 
of a recent discussion at a conference of well-known 
British lawyers in London. Among those present were 
Lord Bryce, Lord Buckmaster, Lord Shaw of Dun- 
fermline, Sir Frederick Pollock, Sir "West Eidgeway, 
Sir E. Pears, and Mr. Aneurin Williams. Much dis- 
cussion was given to the machinery of such an inter- 
national tribunal as should have authority to decide in- 
ternational questions and to enforce its decisions. 
Among the speakers, Lord Parmoor claimed that the 
recent speech of Chancellor Michaelis contained much 
that was not unfavorable to a proposed League of Na- 
tions. The following resolution was passed with but 
one dissenting vote: "That this meeting desires to 
assist in formulating a practicable scheme in accord- 
ance with the principles of a League of Nations to 
maintain internatinal peace and justice after the war." 

. . . "There are only two ways to get rid of war," 
says, "The Innocent Bystander." "One is to establish 
peace; the other is to organize justice." Upon this 
theme this writer elaborates a little pamphlet of "racy 
reasoning" entitled "The Web of Nations," which may 
be obtained from Stewart-Mackintosh, Inc., Printers, 
310-312 West Second Street, Duluth, Minn., for six 
cents. A few excerpts from this pamphlet, taken at 
random, are as follows: 

Organized justice is spreading. In Europe every city 
cowered behind walls till justice was organized over na- 
tional areas. Even now the frontiers bristle with forts. 
In the United States organized justice is continental. 
Otherwise there would be fortifications between Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, between Kansas and Nebraska. 
Peace, the positive kind of peace, can be had for the making. 
Organized justice, the foundation of peace between nations, 
is only another word for law and order. When law is 
broken, there must be appeal to some authority ; from 
breach of international law there was no appeal but to the 
strongest. That is no law and never was and never will be. 
Law cannot rise .till there is a community. Now all the 
world is linked in one community, organization must fol- 
low — organization that includes the entire family of civil- 
ized nations. Organized justice, like every other creature, 
must have some sort of structure. Organized justice begins 
with some common purpose. Finding a common purpose — 
and this distracted world may be nearer to concord than 
we think — nothing can hinder any loosely associated group 
of human beings from building thereon. They must — hu- 
man nature works that way. We have seen how the tenets 
of democracy were accepted by America ; how they inspired 
American thought and purpose. For America the principle 
held true; in the society of nations it is broad enough for 
the foundation of organized justice. 

. . . Green coffee, dried apples, and oranges are the 
only food articles of export from this country that have 
not risen radically in price in the last year. Foreign 
consumers of other than this rather sketchy fare have 
had to pay increases of from 20 per cent to over 100 
per cent in the year from May, 1916. Wheat and 



wheat flour are among the highest soarers as a result 
of war conditions, says Commerce Reports, and other 
breadstuffs follow to various high altitudes. Eice has 
gone up 30 per cent, corn 82 per cent. Eggs are over 
60 per cent. Even the peanut reached 66 per cent. 
Meats and dairy products range generally a trifle 
lower, although lard achieved an 82 per cent raise 
in the year. Potatoes, true to their recent reputation 
at home, cost the consumer abroad 135 per cent more 
than in the preceding year. 

... A proposal for a Greek Eepublic was recently 
vetoed by Premier Venizelos in the Greek Chamber of 
Deputies. The Premier is reported to have said that 
monarchy must be given another trial. "This of course 
is a final trial, but I am sure that the Greek people and 
the coming constitutent assembly will be disposed to 
render possible the continuance of our present system 
of democracy presided over by a king." 

... "I will not now join the number of those who say, 
'My country is always in the wrong,' " declared Eabbi 
Stephen S. Wise before an audience in Lake Placid, 
N. Y., recently. Speaking of those who would obstruct 
the efforts of the Government at present Eabbi Wise 
said: 

They can do little for peace and democracy who speak 
and act with regard to the war as if two bands of ruffians 
were causelessly scrimmaging in the streets, as if nothing 
more were at stake than the outcome of a futile struggle 
between two equally guilty war groups. They can do little 
either for peace or democracy who are indifferent to the 
origin of a war which is nothing else than a mightily organ- 
ized assault upon the right of the lesser peoples to choose 
their own way of life instead of having it made in Germany 
for them. 

. . . Because it has been the practice of the German 
Government heretofore to prevent the publication in 
Germany of the full text of diplomatic documents, it 
was planned, we are told, if the same procedure is fol- 
lowed with regard to the President's reply to the Pope, 
to scatter German translations of the entire text of the 
reply over the German trenches by aeroplane. 

• • • Why, though one may fight for democracy, one 
does not do so eagerly unless enjoying its full bene- 
fits, is explained in the following paragraph: 

It is difficult, as we have seen lately, to light a consuming 
fire of patriotic enthusiasm in the breast of a man who has 
no real and visible stake in the country, whose home is an 
overcrowded and baby-ridden room hired by the week from 
a merciless landlord, and who realizes but too acutely that 
all the country does for him is to make him work as much 
as it can for the smallest wages possible. If he be not an 
absolute fool he will grasp the truth, that he only becomes 
really interesting to his Government when it is in some 
crisis. Then he is patted on the back, offered fair wages, 
and an even exaggerated ration, and enjoined as a good 
patriot to go out cheerfully to lay down his life for his 
country! He remembers, too, when he was called on to 
do this the last time — as soon as the danger was over, he 
was thrown to the dogs, or on the street — and forgotten. 

"This," remarks the book reviewer of the New York 
Evening Post, "is not quoted from one of the radical 
periodicals recently in trouble with the Post Office De- 
partment. The passage occurs in 'The Principles of 
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Military Arf (Dutton), by Major Sir Francis Fletcher 
Vane, Bt." 

. . . The staggering total of casualties for the first 
three years of the war of over fifteen millions is not 
alleviated by the fact that nearly half of these are 
deaths, either in battle or from wounds. Tables pub- 
lished by The New York Times Current History, com- 
piled to July 28, 1917, are as follows i 

Seriously Capt'd or 

Killed. Wounded. Missing. Total. 

England ... 298,988 177,224 182,452 659,664 

France 1,580,000 921,328 696,548 3,197,876 

Russia 2,062,064 1,223,476 1,243,096 4,528,636 

Italy 130,356 60,840 68,292 259,488 

Belgium ... 62,064 27,324 149,644 239,032 

Serbia 74,484 34,776 109,260 

Germany .. 1,908,800 958,612 704,128 3,571,540 

Austria 849,368 540,673 833,644 481,096 

Turkey. 157,644 236,548 86,904 481,096 

Bulgaria ... 9,324 8,676 7,452 25,452 

Totals . 7,188,092 4,189,477 3,973,169 15,351,732 

These do not, of course, include minor casualties, of 
which the majority do not incapacitate from further 
service. It is estimated that of the Entente wounded 
eighty per cent return to the ranks, while Germany 

claims eighty-five per cent. 

. . . The progress and the results of the war to date 
are graphically summed up by Major General Frederick 
B. Maurice, Chief Director of Military Operations at 
the British War Office, in an article appearing in the 
magazine above quoted. Presenting them still more 
briefly, they are seen to be as follows : 

1. The year of pre-war German strategy. When the 
crushing attack on France failed, a second blow was to 
be delivered to slothful Bussia. 

2. Abandonment of pre-war strategy and initiation 
of the Mittle-Europa plan. In half a year this plan, 
the most successful of Germany's military efforts, 
reached its culmination. 

3. The entrance of England in force, and Germany's 
return to heavy offensives on the West. This culmi- 
nated for Germany in the Verdun failure. Germany's 
Bumanian push at this time is relatively unimportant. 

4. Beginning the year 1917, with the scales slightly 
balanced in favor of the Entente Allies, and Germany 
everywhere on the defensive. 

. . . Commenting on the Pope's Notes to the bel- 
ligerents, La Vita Internazionale, the monthly publica- 
tion of the Lombardy Union of the International So- 
ciety for Peace, says in part that, "from his supposed 
position of neutrality, the Pope, in assuming the part 
of mediator between the belligerents, has in reality 
strongly favored the interests of the imperalists arrayed 
at present against democracy. This note from the 
Vatican betrays therefore the fallacy of too narrow a 
scope. Were the voice of the Pope raised equally in be- 
half of those governments opposed to the two Central 
Powers, it would not speak for a premature peace, which 
in effect would be no better than an armistice, whether 
of shorter or longer duration. The true peace, the 



peace which will endure, can verily be none other than 
that which is wrought from victory." 

... On Saturday, the fifteenth of September, the 
Mexican people celebrated the one hundred seventh anni- 
versary of their independence. A like celebration took 
place in Chile three days later, for this country also 
threw off its bondage to the crown of Spain in Sep- 
tember of the year 1810, although actual freedom 
from Spanish rule was not secured until 1818. La 
Prensa (New York) notes that the national holiday 
of Mexico did not fail of celebration also in this coun- 
try, being formally observed by the considerable num- 
ber of Mexicans resident in New York City. 



AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 

Ameeican Peace Society 
New England Department 

Taking for his subject "The Friendship of the Eng- 
lish-speaking Peoples," Director Tryon began his 
fall series of lectures on international relations by 
making a trip to Canada. His schedule included lec- 
tures before the Canadian Club, St. John; the Canadian 
Club and the University of New Brunswick, Frederic- 
ton, and Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
Quebec, as well as visits to Montreal and Ottawa. In 
passing through Maine he addressed a Sunday rally at 
Grace Methodist Church, Bangor, to which the Meth- 
odists of Brewer, Maine, were also invited. Beturning 
through New Hampshire, he stopped at places along his 
route in preparation for future work. For the present 
the New England Director will make his headquarters 
at 95 Exchange street, Portland, where he will act as 
secretary of the Maine Peace Society in place of Major 
George E. Fogg, who has been called to military service 
with the First Maine Heavy Artillery. 

Pacific Coast Department 

The Director of this Department has been on wheels 
much of the time during the last six weeks. His first 
stop was a ten days' sojourn at Cedar Lake, Indiana, 
where the Director conducted a large peace study class 
in the Young Friends' Conference. This conference was 
composed of groups of young people from Canada, 
Bhode Island, Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Iowa, Ohio, Indiana, and one from Japan. 
The Director had the privilege of giving one of the 
evening addresses before the entire conference. He 
also had a number of conferences with teachers and 
others interested in peace propaganda. 

Wilmington, Ohio, was next visited. Here the Di- 
rector gave the annual peace address before the Yearly 
Meeting on the subject of "Quakers and War." He 
also took part in a number of conferences and aided sev- 
eral teachers in selecting books and other peace material 
for further study and work. 

The Director gave peace addresses next at Friends' 
meetings in West Bichmond and Fountain City, Indi- 
ana, and delivered three addresses before the Selma 
(Ohio) Quarterly Meeting. At Oskaloosa, Iowa, the 
Director gave the annual peace address on "Quakers and 



